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Report  of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

For  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1914 

To  the  Trustees  of  Pratt  Institute ,  Gentlemen : 

n  submitting  this  Report,  completing  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  chapter  of  the  Library’s  historical 
narrative  and  the  fifth  contributed  by  the  present 
librarianship,  we  begin  to  realize  the  considerable 
period  of  time  embraced  in  the  making  of  this  history,  during 
which  we  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  older  foundations  for  the 
free  circulation  and  consultation  of  books  —  older  in  principle 
as  well  as  in  years.  A  philanthropic  provision  for  public  needs, 
especially  one  which  now  every  state  and  municipality  is  expected 
to  grant  the  people  freely  and  adequately,  is  a  product  of  a  for¬ 
mer  day  when  the  public  library  was  not  a  universal  possession 
inhering  in  the  citizen’s  right  of  citizenship.  Such  a  private 
foundation  might  be  considered  only  a  survival  at  the  present 
day  if  it  merely  repeated  in  part  what  the  commonwealth  wholly 
provided,  if  it  duplicated  a  fraction  of  what  the  city  was  doing 
in  entirety,  if  it  attempted  a  limited  rival  effort  in  competition 
with  a  comprehensive  parallel  effort.  But  a  free  library  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  philanthropy  continues  as  a  unique 
public  benefaction  with  an  undisturbed  security  and  an  unthreat¬ 
ened  permanence,  even  in  the  midst  of  expanding  municipal 
systems,  if  it  preserves  an  individual  character  in  keeping  with 
an  original  plan  developed  from  its  founder’s  personal  ambition 
for  it.  Thus  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  has  entered  upon 
its  second  quarter  century  not  as  a  perpetuation  of  earlier  ideals 
persisting  by  the  momentum  of  its  first  projection,  nor  as  an 
echo  of  the  modern  library  idea  counterfeiting  later  and  larger 
developments  of  its  kind,  but  differentiated  by  a  well-defined 
character  which,  it  may  not  be  presumption  to  say,  is  distinc¬ 
tive.  This  individuality  takes  shape  by  a  three-fold  function 
and  a  triple  purpose  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  is  obviously  the  Library  of 
the  Institute ,  meeting  the  manifold  needs  of  a  great  vocational 
school  as  the  center  of  study  and  reference  for  its  students,  and 
of  resource  for  its  teachers,  the  common  ground  whereon  meets 
every  interest  from  over  the  street.  The  Library  staff  devote 
themselves  unreservedly  to  perfecting  this  natural  relationship. 


The  Library  takes  great  pride  in  its  Library  School .  It  serves 
the  School  as  its  practice  laboratory,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
stands  as  the  School's  exemplar.  The  students  early  and  late 
are  partakers  in  the  activity  of  every  department,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  staff  who  are  their  friendly  associates  and  patient 
instructors. 

The  Library  is  the  free  and  unrestricted  possession  of  all  the 
people  who  come  to  it,  and  the  reader  seeking  diversion,  the 
reader  in  pursuit  of  information,  the  leisurely,  the  student,  the 
scholar,  the  artizan,  and  the  child  are  led  to  feel  alike  that  the 
Library  is  theirs  as  if  only  theirs.  The  staff,  while  serving 
the  Institute  unremittingly,  are  privileged  none  the  less  to  be 
servants  of  the  public  —  and  this  is  by  no  means  their  least 
professional  privilege. 

It  is  this  composite  institution  that  has  become  ours  to  ad¬ 
minister.  Our  ambition  and  constant  study  is  to  maintain  such 
a  balance  between  the  three  constituent  elements  that  each  shall 
be  not  only  complete  in  itself  but  be  supplemented  and  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  other  two  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them. 
And  we  believe  that  the  interrelation  is  so  close  and  the  inter¬ 
dependence  so  vital  that  no  one  element  could  successfully  sur¬ 
vive  without  the  others,  and  yet,  by  preventing  conflict  of 
interests,  we  aim  to  make  it  appear  to  each  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  the  three  operations  severally  are  conducted  —  the  Schools 
of  the  Institute,  the  Library  School,  and  the  public  —  that  their 
own  end  is  the  chief  end  sought  by  the  Library’s  existence. 

Our  Endorsement* — The  records  kept  of  the  use  of  the 
Library  are  our  means  of  determining  to  what  extent  our  hopes 
for  the  work  are  realized.  It  appears  that  the  circulation  for 
the  past  year  exceeded  that  of  the  year  before  by  a  creditable 
margin,  and  though  by  a  shortage  of  a  few  hundreds  it  failed  to 
equal  that  of  the  record  made  in  1911-12,  yet  by  the  persisting 
demand  for  long  term  privileges  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
the  seriously-minded  public,  and  the  declining  proportion  of 
fiction  read,  the  Library  may  be  said  to  have  pushed  to  a  new 
outpost  in  1913-1914. 

Quarter  Centennials  of  Service* — As  the  Library  accumu¬ 
lates  years,  those  who  have  been  connected  continuously  with 
it  from  its  early  days  are  beginning  to  approach  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  of  service.  Miss  Mackenzie,  now  head  of 
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the  Circulating  Department,  who  joined  the  Library  staff  in 
1889,  was  the  first  to  complete  the  term,  reaching  her  quarter 
centennial  in  1914.  A  review  of  the  staff  appointment  dates 
showed  that  eight  others  of  our  membership  would  come  to 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  during  the  period  of  seven  years 
just  entered  upon.  When  the  notice  of  the  Trustees  had  been 
drawn  to  this  interesting  series  of  approaching  culminations, 
they  immediately  made  provision  for  appropriate  recognition 
that  should  apply  to  each  one  in  turn.  This  provision  grants 
six  months’  leave  of  absence  to  the  favored  member  during  her 
anniversary  year,  and,  inasmuch  as  mere  absence  and  separation 
from  the  Library  might  scarcely  mean  more  than  exile  to  one 
who  has  formed  an  attachment  of  so  long  duration,  a  crowning 
stipulation  was  generously  made  whereby  during  the  absence 
there  might  be  assured  in  each  case  the  joys  of  unusual  experi¬ 
ences  that  should  enrich  life  and  indirectly  contribute  to  future 
usefulness  and  power. 

Clearing-out  Process  Completed* —  The  extensive  basement 
operations  described  in  the  last  Report,  whereby  choked  spaces 
were  made  available  for  useful  book  storage,  were  carried  further 
by  the  drastic  disposal  of  the  remaining  mass  of  the  Harper 
black  and  white  prints.  The  sale  of  this  material,  by  which  in¬ 
cidental  sums  have  been  coming  in  from  time  to  time  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  pin-money  to  the  Library,  having  well-nigh  ceased, 
fifty  sets  were  assorted  and  tied  up  for  possible  future  demands 
and  the  bulk  was  wasted.  Several  more  tiers  of  needed  stack 
room  were  thereby  acquired.  The  files  of  the  older  bound 
technical  periodicals,  now  in  the  top  stack,  will  occupy  a  large 
section  of  the  cleared  space  in  the  basement  as  soon  as  the 
somewhat  laborious  transfer  can  be  brought  about. 

From  the  basement  attention  was  turned  to  the  first  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  whereon  is  kept  the  reserve  circulating  collection 
comprising  the  older  and  inactive  books  which  have  been  retired 
from  the  open  shelves  of  the  main  stack  room.  By  going  over 
these  volumes  in  detail  the  Librarian  was  able  to  learn  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  this  collection,  and  to  reject  from  it  a 
considerable  number  of  inferior  duplicates  and  obsolete  books 
undeserving  of  shelf  room.  Twelve  hundred  and  forty-five 
books  were  thus  cast  out  as  unworthy.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  proved  to  be  material  that  had  been  unloaded  from  private 
libraries  in  the  formation  of  the  volunteer  neighborhood  library 
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on  Atlantic  Avenue  which  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  our  Li¬ 
brary  as  the  Long  Island  Branch.  When  this  Branch  was  closed 
in  1898,  the  books  became  absorbed  into  our  collection  await¬ 
ing  the  weeding  out  which  has  only  just  been  accomplished. 

The  Library  School* — The  report  of  the  Vice-Director  of 
the  School  is  appended  herewith.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
year  was  the  termination  of  our  Normal  Course  which,  though 
begun  with  great  promise  as  a  unique  provision  to  meet  an  un¬ 
satisfied  professional  want,  developed  elaboration  of  requirement 
which  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  meet  in  view  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  appeal  the  course  had  made  to  persons  qualified  to  pursue  it. 

Miss  Hopkins,  who  in  the  development  of  the  course  had 
assumed  charge  of  the  Apprentice  Class  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  as  a  practice  school,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
that  library  as  principal  of  their  Training  Class. 

Hours  of  Work  * — The  forty-hour  week  recently  adopted  as 
the  maximum  requirement  for  members  of  the  neighboring 
library  systems  is  an  alluring  concession  that  seems  to  invite 
general  adoption.  But  we  are  not  at  the  moment  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  the  immediate  curtailing  of  our  week  of 
forty-two  hours,  feeling  that  although  a  worker  could  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  amount  in  forty  hours  as  might  be  done  in  forty- 
two,  it  is  n’t  likely  that  he  would  bring  himself  to  it.  It  is  a 
question,  too,  whether  forty  hours  at  higher  pressure  is  less 
taxing  than  forty-two  at  lower  pressure.  If,  however,  shorter 
hours  mean  reduced  performance,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
then  an  increase  of  staff  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
Library’s  normal  efficiency. 

In  view  of  our  generous  summer  vacation  privileges,  our  un¬ 
disturbed  Sundays  and  holidays,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can 
afford  to  wait  before  insisting  upon  a  general  program  of  shorter 
hours  and  reduced  accomplishment,  but  since  during  July  and 
August  two  of  the  elements  of  our  work  are  suspended  —  the 
Institute  and  the  School  —  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
granting  the  indulgence  of  the  forty-hour  week  to  those  who 
are  on  duty  during  those  quieter  but  more  trying  months. 

The  Leipsic  Exhibit* —  The  American  Library  Association 
was  the  sole  interest  representing  the  United  States  that  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  Weltausstellung  fur  Buchgewerbe  und  Graphik 
which  opened  at  Leipsic  May  1,  1914.  This  Library  was  asked 
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to  contribute  material  showing  its  public  character  and  the 
operations  of  its  Library  School.  Accordingly  this  spring  we 
prepared  a  series  of  descriptive  and  pictorial  charts  which, 
though  not  pretentious,  involved  much  painstaking  thought 
and  labor.  They  presented  in  particular  the  free  lending  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Library,  its  applied  science  feature,  its  work  with 
children,  and  the  work  of  the  School. 

Our  Library  received  special  distinction  by  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Donald  Hendry,  head  of  our  Applied  Science  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  have  charge  of  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  Association 
during  June  and  July.  Mr.  Hendry’s  long  residence  in  Ger¬ 
many,  his  familiarity  with  the  language,  the  people,  and  the 
country  made  his  choice  a  fitting  one,  He  was  further  honored 
by  later  receiving  credentials  as  the  official  delegate  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  the  Verein  Deutscher  Biblio- 
thekare  which  met  at  Leipsic  in  June. 

Mr.  Hendry’s  term  at  Leipsic  ended  July  31,  while  this 
report  was  in  preparation.  A  few  hours  later  Germany  had 
precipitated  an  unprovoked  war,  and  although  on  August  1  Mr. 
Hendry  was  expecting  to  visit  Munich  on  an  incidental  mission 
for  Pratt  Institute,  he  escaped  detention  by  immediately  hasten¬ 
ing  to  neutral  territory  in  Holland  whence  he  sailed  for  home 
in  time  to  reach  his  desk  only  two  days  behind  the  schedule. 

Incidental  Aspects* —  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Library’s  1913 
Report,  the  late  Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  wrote  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  it  and  asked  that 
a  synopsis  of  the  Report,  with  an  illustration  of  the  Library,  be 
provided  for  publication  in  an  issue  of  their  weekly  Bulletin. 
Accordingly,  a  sketch  of  our  year’s  work,  with  a  view  of  the 
entrance  hall,  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Bulletin  of 
December  20,  1913,  being  the  seventh  article  descriptive  of  the 
Library’s  activities  to  appear  in  that  widely  distributed  publica¬ 
tion  within  three  years.  These  contributions  were  made  in  each 
case  through  the  courteous  invitation  of  Professor  Hooper  by 
whose  untimely  death  this  summer  the  Library  has  lost  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  sympathetic  friend. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  having  set  in  motion  a  peri¬ 
patetic  exhibition  entitled  “  The  Story  of  the  Making  of  a 
Book,”  the  Library  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it  for  the 
period  April  3  —  21.  It  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  printing  machinery  and  processes,  together 
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with  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  products  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  The  exhibit  was  shown  to  advantage  in  the 
third  floor  corridors  where  it  was  especially  convenient  to  the 
Library  School  students  at  an  opportune  time  during  the  course 
of  the  Director’s  series  of  lectures  on  the  art  and  practice  of 
printing. 


Circulating  Department 

Annie  Mackenzie,  Head  of  the  Department. 


Books  lent  ........  207,787 

New  registration  of  adults  ......  3,020 

Memberships  renewed  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,888 

Teachers’  cards  issued  ......  227 

Cards  from  this  department  in  force  June  30,  1914  .  9,928 


The  Library's  Pulse  * —  All  through  the  year  the  state  of  the 
circulation  is  closely  watched  and  reported  on  as  a  gage  of  the 
Library’s  vitality.  By  counting  the  pulsations  of  book  circula¬ 
tion,  the  most  active  and  far-reaching  factor  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Library’s  vital  force,  we  determine  to  what  extent  the 
Library  is  a  live  thing.  An  increasing  circulation  which  is  not 
the  result  of  excitement  or  over-effort  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  Library’s  health.  So  the  year  just  closed  in  bettering  the 
previous  year  by  5,183  has  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  one,  only 
failing  a  new  record  by  a  shortage  of  1,192  behind  the  banner 
year  of  191 1— 12. 

Another  indication  of  healthful  progress,  which  the  count  of 
the  circulation,  however,  fails  to  reveal,  is  the  increasing  issue 
of  long-term  books  to  teachers.  During  the  last  four  years,  an 
average  of  over  13,000  books  for  study  purposes  was  charged 
on  teachers’  cards  for  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  months. 
Such  extended  periods,  of  course,  reduce  the  circulation  fre¬ 
quency  though  actually  contributing  to  the  greater  value  and 
use  of  our  circulating  privilege. 


Comparative 

Circulation  for 

the  past  Decade : 

1904  -1905 

1905  -1906 

1906  -1907 

1907-1908 

1908 -1909 

14^503 

155.613 

171,020 

192,564 

197,098 

1909 -1910 

1910-191 1 

1911-1912 

1912-1913 

1913-1914 

182,252 

197,464 

208,979 

202,596 

207,787 
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The  Intermediates*  —  The  “ graduates”  in  regular  course 
from  our  Children’s  Room  who  are  constantly  being  promoted 
to  the  “ adult”  department  as  £C children”  no  longer,  are,  indeed, 
far  from  being  adults  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  wider 
privileges  of  the  Library.  In  fact,  they  become  at  once  subject 
to  restrictions  in  their  approach  to  the  open  shelves  which  their 
own  inexperience  and  mutual  safeguarding  considerations  make 
necessary.  Having  been  schooled  in  the  Children’s  Room,  these 
young  people  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  transition 
into  maturer  literature,  and  they  continue  to  feel  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  Children’s  Librarian  while  they  are  forming  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  those  who  are  to  lead  them  on.  Our  young 
people’s  corner  in  the  open  shelf  room,  with  its  array  of 
“  Books  for  Younger  Readers,”  is  our  gradation  for  the  ado¬ 
lescent  reader.  Yet  the  inadequacy  of  this  effort,  subordinated 
as  it  must  be  to  the  larger  demands  of  a  general  circulating  de¬ 
partment,  is  the  more  impressive  that  it  is  so  very  important. 

Moreover,  because  many  young  people  make  their  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Library  at  this  point,  never  having  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Children’s  Department,  here  or  elsewhere,  and 
coming  under  library  influence  for  the  first  time  at  an  older  age, 
our  concern  for  their  adequate  reception  is  increasing.  The 
establishment,  last  winter,  of  a  branch  of  a  boys’  High  School 
in  our  vicinity,  brought  to  us  a  new  element  of  young  lads  who 
were  initiated  into  the  Library  only  by  way  of  our  younger 
readers’  section. 

The  Librarian,  by  his  participation  on  the  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  is  making  a  study  of  this 
phase  of  the  work,  and  the  staff  of  the  Circulating  Department, 
with  all  their  crowding  demands,  are  committed  to  their  utmost 
obligation  in  this  direction. 

Minor  Movements* — The  ever-present  necessity  of  finding 
room  for  growth  and  keeping  the  shelves  attractive,  leads  to 
persistent  retiring  of  the  less  active  books,  the  discarding  of 
the  broken  down,  and  the  rejection  of  the  obsolete.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  processes  of  this  sort  and  the  Librarian’s 
extensive  clearance  of  the  first  mezzanine,  already  mentioned, 
the  entire  circulating  collection  in  fine  arts  was  overhauled  and 
subjected  to  the  efficiency  test. 

The  printed  shelf-labels  have  proved  greatly  superior  to  the 
written  ones,  and  their  protection  by  transparent  celluloid  has 
insured  both  cleanliness  and  security  hitherto  wanting. 
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No  available  device  for  supporting  bulky  and  over-size  books 
on  the  shelves  had  proved  satisfactory  with  us  until  last  winter, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Hillyer,  Head  of  the  Forge  and 
Foundry  Department  at  the  Institute,  we  were  able  to  have 
made  on  the  Institute  premises  copies  of  a  form  of  book-sup¬ 
port  no  longer  on  the  market  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
strain  of  heavy  books  and  periodicals. 

Parcel  post  for  printed  matter  is  a  boon  for  libraries  tardily 
granted  by  the  government.  Among  other  advantages  of  this 
means  of  inexpensive  and  rapid  transportation  is  the  possibility 
of  making  ready  interchange  with  distant  borrowers,  especially 
in  the  summer  period  in  connection  with  the  privilege  of  draw¬ 
ing  books  for  out  of  town  use  through  the  season. 


Reading  Room 


Elizabeth  B.  Faucon,  Custodian. 


Attendance  for  the  year 
Circulation  of  current  magazines 
General  periodicals  on  subscription 
Technical  “  “  “ 

Fine  arts  “  “ 

Daily  papers  “  “ 

General  periodicals  complimentary 
Technical  t(  “ 

Fine  arts  “  “ 

Daily  papers  “ 

“  House  organs  ” 
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Counter  Attractions* — The  newspaper  and  magazine  room 
is  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  matter  of  attendance  since 
the  influences  pointed  out  last  year  as  diverting  the  student  ele¬ 
ment  have  been  developed  still  further  by  the  opening  of  the 
club-house  for  women  students.  A  sharp  decline  in  the  after¬ 
noon  visits  of  the  women  of  the  Institute  was  noted  this  spring 
directly  following  the  establishment  of  the  social  center  for 
women  students  contiguous  to  the  Library  grounds.  The  club 
parlors  and  exclusive  departmental  rooms  must  and  should  lure 
the  students  by  their  homelike  surroundings  and  atmosphere, 
but  of  course  the  provision  there  of  a  few  periodicals  of  a  kind 
such  as  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  women’s  tastes, 
will  scarcely  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  broadly  chosen, 
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substantial,  and  standard  reviews  and  magazines  offered  in  the 
Library’s  Reading  Room.  It  would  seem  that  the  privileges  of 
Pratt  Institute  exceed  the  students’  capacity  for  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  year’s  loss  from  this  cause  does  not  bring 
the  total  far  below  normal,  which  proves  the  permanency  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Reading  Room  to  the  general  public. 

Newspapers  in  Fragments* — The  publication  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  of  an  edition  on  rag  paper,  so  hopefully  heralded 
last  year,  was  abandoned  after  twelve  months  as  commercially 
unprofitable.  Unless  another  journal  has  courage  to  persist  in 
a  similar  venture,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  ourselves  to  expect 
our  newspaper  files  to  disappear  in  time  by  disintegration. 

After  long  burial  under  accumulation,  the  newspaper  clippings 
relating  to  the  Library  have  been  sorted  and  pasted  up  to  date, 
and  we  have  in  these  scrap-books  an  interesting  commentary  on 
Library  affairs  that  may  some  day  lend  to  its  legitimate  history. 


Reference  Departments 

Attendance,  General  Reference  Rooms  .  .  .  17,519 

Attendance,  Art  Reference  Room  .  .  .  .  10,959 

Attendance,  Applied  Science  Reference  Room  .  .  20,902 

Total  ....  49,380 

General  Reference  Department 

Eleanor  B.  Woodruff,  Reference  Librarian. 

Attendance  for  the  year  .  .  .  .  .  .17,519 

44  Reference  Work*” — The  total  number  of  visitors  for  gen¬ 
eral  reference  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  maximum 
record  reached  last  year.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no 
element  of  increase  in  the  work  since  the  last  Report.  The  high 
figures  maintained  actually  mean  a  greater  variety  of  demand 
than  before,  since  a  prolonged  campaign  of  bibliographic  re¬ 
search  carried  out  by  a  certain  body  of  Institute  students  in  the 
spring  of  1913  was  not  duplicated  this  year. 

To  read  over  the  series  of  monthly  reports  of  the  Reference 
Department  impresses  one  with  the  significance  of  “  reference 


work,”  its  responsibilities  for  authentic  information  of  infinite 
variety,  its  responsiveness  to  every  sort  of  inquiry  from  what¬ 
ever  source,  its  accountability  to  the  Library  as  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  sponsor  for  the  Library’s  responsibility  and  reliability. 

Long  Distance  Calls* — Appeals  to  us  for  bibliographic  aid 
from  outside  and  even  foreign  localities  are  flattering  enough 
and  indeed  welcome,  but  such  requests  superimposed  on  the 
regular  work  with  the  Institute  and  the  community  make  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  the  reference  staff. 
This  was  specially  felt  last  year.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  such  “outside”  work,  and  no  statistics  show  to  what 
extent  our  department  is  claimed  for  long  distance  service  for 
which  it  has  no  additional  equipment. 

Home  Calls*— Our  house  telephone  gets  from  us  instant 
response  to  immediate  wants  of  the  Institute  Departments.  The 
increase  of  this  domestic  intercourse  is  gratifying.  A  new  effort 
for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Kindergarten  Training  was  a 
series  of  recommendations  of  representative  works  chosen  from 
the  masters  of  literature  together  with  related  biography  and 
criticism. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  the  Library’s  resource  on  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  was  prepared  by  request  to  place  the  Institute 
in  command  of  the  material  belonging  to  its  own  educational 
vocation. 

New  Reference  Literature* —  Certain  conspicuous  additions 
to  our  general  reference  shelves  deserve  mention.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  the  revised  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  the  final 
volume  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  the  Great  Debates  in 
American  History  in  fourteen  volumes,  and  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary  have  notably  enriched  the  collection  in  the  General 
Reference  Room  from  which  a  corresponding  amount  of  super¬ 
seded  matter  was  withdrawn  for  needed  space. 

The  Library  has  availed  itself  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
complete  set  of  the  Publications  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  from  1868,  to  supersede  our  very  incomplete  series 
which  will  be  offered  for  sale,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
membership  in  perpetuity  in  the  De  Peyster  Publication  Fund 
which  entitles  us  to  every  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Society 
in  future. 


Things  Not  Done* —  Given  a  growing  work  and  a  staff 
growing  only  in  the  capacity  for  the  work,  many  details  clamor¬ 
ing  for  attention  must  remain  undone.  The  sorting  of  the 
pamphlet  collection,  begun  last  year,  has  proceeded  very  slowly, 
and  another  year  may  elapse  before  the  pamphlet  boxes  will  be 
fully  employed  to  bring  this  mass  into  shape.  A  large  con¬ 
signment  of  important  topographic  maps,  obtained  from  the 
Government  to  complete  our  files,  have  been  awaiting  our  con¬ 
venience  for  mounting  and  indexing.  The  transference  of  the 
government  documents  to  the  top  stack  and  the  wholesale 
shifting  of  the  bound  periodicals  to  make  room  for  growth, 
which  could  not  be  effected  last  year  as  planned,  come  now  into 
our  expectations  for  1914— 15. 

Yet  too  much  to  do  gives  tremendous  incentive,  and  our 
Library  is  what  it  is  because  our  work  never  permits  us  to  fold 
our  hands. 


Art  Reference  Department 

Laura  E.  Palmer,  Head  of  the  Department. 


Attendance  for  the  year  ......  10,959 

Books  and  plates  circulated  on  deposit  .  .  .  .  128 

Books  and  plates  taken  on  Director’s  permit  .  .  .  3,757 

Photographs  taken  on  Director’s  permit  .  .  .  .  2,377 

Photographs  used  at  the  Library  .  .  .  .  .  2,423 

Photographs  lent  outside  the  Institute  .  .  .  .  2,877 


The  Arts  School  and  the  Department. —  Any  definite  change 
in  curriculum  or  schedules  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  produces 
as  definite  a  reaction  in  the  Art  Reference  Room  of  the  Library, 
so  close  is  the  cooperation  between  them.  Fluctuations  in  at¬ 
tendance  are  always  traceable  to  the  changing  movements  of  the 
art  classes  at  the  Institute.  Thus  when  the  annual  exhibit  of 
the  work  of  Pratt  Institute  was  held  at  an  unusually  early  date 
last  spring,  there  occurred  a  cessation  of  student  visits  at  an  un¬ 
usual  time,  and  thereafter,  because  the  exhibit  was  over,  a  cer¬ 
tain  loss  of  interest  was  manifest  that  had  not  been  observed 
when  the  exhibit  had  been  held  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  year. 
Similarly,  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of  the  members  of 
the  Class  in  Design  in  their  use  of  our  resources,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  their  instructor,  found  their  response  in  the  delight 
our  department  had  in  serving  them.  For  the  student  to  accept 
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our  service  as  a  pure  matter  of  course  is  the  expectation  in 
which  we  are  rarely  disappointed,  but  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  term,  this  Design  Class  of  1914  sent  notes  signed  by 
their  president  and  instructor  to  both  the  Librarian  and  Head 
of  the  Department,  expressing  their  warm  acknowledgment  of 
the  value  to  them  of  the  Art  Reference  Department  and  the 
help  they  had  received  from  its  administrators,  we  experienced 
an  unfamiliar  sensation  of  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure. 

Minor  Arts* — Not  less  fine  than  the  exploitation  of  the 
masterpieces  are  the  lesser  duties  of  administering  an  art  refer¬ 
ence  department.  The  labeling  of  hundreds  of  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  has  now  brought  our  collection  to  its  full  usefulness, 
and  the  talent  of  the  department’s  head  for  display  lettering,  so 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  Library  and  Institute  requirements 
for  signs  and  posters,  was  further  requisitioned  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  charts  for  the  Leipsic  exhibit. 


Some  Acquisitions* — The  department  has  received  from 
Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt  a  superb  volume  on  the  Old  Silver  in  American 
Churches,  published  by  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Coffin,  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  de¬ 
siring  that  her  private  collection  should  confer  a  public  advan¬ 
tage,  gave  us  last  autumn  134  photographs  mounted  and  un¬ 
mounted  and  a  folio  of  Boydell’s  Shakespeare  illustrations 
printed  from  the  original  plates. 

Getz’s  Woodward  Collection  of  Jades  and  other  hard  stones 
was  a  handsome  gift  from  Mr.  R.  B. Woodward. 

Lacking  one  almost  unobtainable  volume,  we  have  been  able 
to  complete  a  set  of  Venturi’s  important  Storia  dell’  arte  italiana 
as  far  as  published.  Holmes’  Old  Houses  in  Holland,  Haw¬ 
ley’s  Oriental  Rugs,  Bond’s  Introduction  to  English  Church 
Architecture,  2  vols.,  Prior  and  Gardner’s  Medieval  Figure 
Sculpture  in  England,  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture  in 
America,  new  edition  in  two  volumes,  are  some  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  department  that  deserve  mention. 


Art  Gallery 

The  exhibits  secured  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  and  shown  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Library  are 
a  part  of  the  Library’s  participation  in  behalf  of  the  arts  in  con- 
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junction  with  its  Art  Reference  Department.  The  hanging  and 
arrangement  of  these  exhibits  are  in  Miss  Palmer’s  charge,  to 
whose  experience  and  artistic  sense  is  due  much  of  their  effect¬ 
iveness. 

Each  year  a  continuous  succession  of  important  exhibits  is 
freely  shown  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  students 
of  art.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  interest  they  awaken  is  so 
disproportionate  to  their  worth. 

The  following  is  the  list  for  the  past  season  : 

Paintings  by  Ettore  Caser. 

Paintings  by  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy. 

Paintings  by  Otto  Walter  Beck. 

Photographs  of  American  Sculpture,  loaned  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Textiles  from  the  Pratt  Insdtute  Collection. 

Paintings  by  Charles  H.  Woodbury. 

Paintings  and  Illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 

Japanese  Prints  and  Reproductions  of  Japanese  Textiles  belonging  to  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

Applied  Science  Reference  Department 

Donald  Hendry,  Head  of  the  Department. 

Attendance  for  the  year  ......  20,902 

Books  circulated  from  the  Room  .  .  .  .  .  731 

Books  from  other  departments  used  in  this  Room  .  .  1,026 

Applied  Science  and  Technology* — The  constant  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  this  department  to  engage  the  sympathies  and 
cooperation  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Technology  by  friend¬ 
ly  and  professional  intercourse  with  the  instructors  and  convinc¬ 
ing  approaches  to  the  students  is  a  phase  of  applied  science 
that  requires  scientific  study.  The  visits  to  the  room  arranged 
for  the  night  and  day  classes,  with  talks  by  the  Librarian  and 
the  head  of  the  department,  ceased  only  when  the  supply  of 
students  ran  out.  Individual  instruction  in  the  use  of  a  library, 
given  by  Mr.  Hendry  to  first-year  men,  is  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  schooling  of  a  serious  nature.  In  this  way  the  tie  between 
ourselves  and  the  Institute  would  soon  approach  complete  in¬ 
timacy  at  all  points,  except  as  it  happens  that  the  changing  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  teaching  force  so  numerous  often  breaks  down 
established  cooperations,  and  necessitates  reconstructing  rela- 
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tionships  with  new-comers  unfamiliar  and  unacquainted.  During 
the  past  year,  especially,  the  Applied  Science  Room  felt  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Institute  of  some  who  had  become  loyal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  department  by  having  tested  its  value  to  their 
classes  and  to  themselves. 

A  Foreign  Mission* — When  Mr.  Hendry  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Library  Association  at 
Leipsic  during  June  and  July,  he  hesitated  at  first  because  he 
felt  that  long  and  distant  separation  from  his  work  would  mean 
some  loss  of  power  to  it.  But  he  was  led  to  see  the  wider  pro¬ 
fessional  service  involved  in  the  opportunity  abroad,  and  the 
setback  that  his  department  undoubtedly  suffered  by  his  going 
received  compensation  in  the  advantage  the  Library  gained  by 
his  acting  as  its  representative  in  Germany.  It  was  specially 
suitable  for  Mr.  Hendry  to  represent  us  because  we  were  asked 
to  bring  out  in  the  exhibit  the  work  of  the  Applied  Science 
Room  as  an  important  and  characteristic  feature.  Four  graph¬ 
ical  bulletins  were  prepared  to  set  forth  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  four  thousand  descriptive  folders  printed  in  German 
were  sent  with  them  for  distribution  on  the  ground. 

An  important  influence  that  Mr.  Hendry  was  privileged  to 
exert  in  Germany  was  to  counteract  the  idea  prevailing  there 
that  American  libraries  existed  solely  for  the  free  circulation  of 
popular  novels. 

Bibliographies* — The  list  of  “  Technical  Books  of  1913” 
was  one  important  part  of  the  department’s  work  that  was  re¬ 
tarded  by  Mr.  Hendry’s  absence.  Its  publication  cannot  be 
expected  now  until  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  but  in  future  a 
much  earlier  date  may  be  depended  upon  for  the  appearance  of 
this  annual  list. 

As  in  the  general  reference  department,  so  here  the  claims 
of  out-of-town  inquirers  for  lists  of  recommended  literature 
become  an  increasingly  taxing  obligation  on  the  head  of  the 
department,  but  we  feel  the  responsibility  none  the  less  because 
the  requests  come  from  c<  outside,”  and  our  “Works  Library,” 
kept  under  constant  revision,  has  proved  of  great  service  in 
drawing  off  in  short  order  select  lists  of  technical  books. 

More  Mechanism* — The  electrical  department  of  the  School 
of  Science  and  Technology  has  equipped  the  room  with  the 
newest  and  perhaps  most  interesting  mechanical  exhibit  yet 
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obtained,  in  the  complete  sending  and  receiving  wireless  instal¬ 
lation  now  displayed  effectively  in  a  glass  case.  Every  part  is 
clearly  labeled  and  the  connections  throughout  may  be  traced 
by  means  of  a  diagram  mounted  above  the  apparatus. 

Popular  scientific  instruction  by  means  of  working  and  sec¬ 
tional  mechanical  models  is  a  phase  of  education  the  value  of 
which  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  suspect  in  America. 


Children’s  Room 

Agnes  Cowing,  Children’s  Librarian. 

Books  issued  for  home  use  .  .  .  49,492 

New  registrations  during  the  year  .  .  1,32 7 

Setting  the  Pace* — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  circulation 
among  children  moved  more  swiftly  than  ever  last  year  only 
because  it  lacked  285  to  equal  191 1— 12,  which  Miss  Cowing 
refers  to  as  the  “  phenomenal  year’’  in  her  department.  In 
August,  1913,  the  circulation  gained  more  than  27  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  August,  and  March,  1914,  was  a  triple  record- 
breaker  with  the  largest  monthly  total,  the  largest  single  day’s 
circulation,  and  the  largest  daily  average  known  in  the  room. 
So  it  seems  that  the  activity  of  the  Children’s  Room  keeps 
steadily  abreast  of  the  other  departments  while  they  are  moving 
at  their  top  speed. 

The  growing  demand  for  books  in  Italian  led  to  an  extensive 
revision,  renewal,  and  enlargement  of  the  Italian  collection  in 
this  Room,  with  the  idea  of  introducing  as  far  as  possible 
Italian  juvenile  classics  comparable  to  our  own. 

Books  and  Play* — The  increase  in  summer  use  is  traceable 
to  the  play  apparatus  which  were  set  up  a  year  ago  at  the  end 
of  the  grounds  opposite  the  Children’s  Porch  to  give  legitimate 
outlet  to  excess  of  energy.  Though  intended  to  keep  the 
children  liberated  from  the  Children’s  Room  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  building,  while  at  play,  and  also  employing 
proper  means  of  playing,  the  erection  of  the  swings  and  seesaws 
had  the  important  and  happy  result  of  leading  children  who  had 
been  strangers  to  our  Library  to  become  members  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Room.  Thus  the  playground,  designed  to  provide  recre- 
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ation  to  the  children  who  came  to  us  for  books,  has  in  turn 
brought  books  to  children  who  came  here  for  recreation. 

At  first  the  installation  of  the  means  of  playing  for  children 
was  subject  to  much  criticism  from  those  who  imagined  that  to 
play  with  suitable  provision  for  playing  was  conceivable  only  in 
a  technically  organized  “ Playground”  professionally  equipped, 
supervised,  and  policed.  Even  very  recently  a  prominent 
worker  with  children,  who,  however,  had  not  become  familiar 
with  our  situation,  frankly  told  the  Librarian  that  this  regulation 
of  the  children’s  play  was  a  “  mistake.”  But  our  Children’s 
Librarian,  for  the  relief  of  whose  problem,  in  behalf  of  whose 
intricate  and  growing  work,  and  with  whose  earnest  cooperation 
the  scheme  was  worked  out,  gives  expression  to  her  judgment 
of  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  a  recent  monthly  report  in 
these  terms:  “From  every  standpoint  its  installation  [the  ap¬ 
paratus]  has  been  an  unqualified  success.”  This  favorable  ver¬ 
dict  is  a  more  emphatic  endorsement  than  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  dared  expect,  but  we  do  know  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  that  we  have  faced  is  now  far  less 
a  problem. 

The  Children's  Tree  * — An  incidental  consideration  in  the 
development  of  our  playground  was  the  protection  of  the  young 
trees  on  the  Library  grounds.  Having  been  long  appropriated 
by  the  children  as  gymnastic  apparatus,  in  lieu  of  any  other 
provision,  such  of  these  trees  as  had  survived  this  treatment 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  giving  up  their  natural  propen¬ 
sities  as  trees.  So  in  the  spring  of  1913  Miss  Cowing  organ¬ 
ized  among  the  children  a  chapter  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Planting  and  Preservation  of  City  Trees,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  only  to  safeguard  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  also 
to  keep  the  grounds  clean  of  litter  and  to  influence  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  favor  of  conservation  and  order. 

The  club  continued  through  the  year,  organized  with  the 
regular  complement  of  officers  and  “park  commissioners,”  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  and  making  a  point  of  bringing  waste  paper  and 
tin-foil  to  the  Children’s  Room  for  sale,  in  the  hope  of  raising 
enough  money  to  plant  a  tree  of  their  own  under  the  windows 
of  the  Children’s  Room.  On  April  15,  1914,  the  long  antici¬ 
pated  tree  planting  took  place.  A  white  pine  had  been  selected 
for  the  children’s  tree  as  native  to  the  soil  and  beautiful  in  its 
manner  of  growth,  its  varying  color,  and  ever-present  foliage, 
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and  during  a  heavy  rain,  which  greatly  rejoiced  the  captive  tree, 
the  setting  out  was  done  with  due  formality  by  the  aid  of  the 
representatives  of  the  club. 

The  Children’s  Tree  is  designed  to  adorn  the  setting  of  the 
Children’s  Porch,  to  which  in  time  we  hope  it  will  provide  a 
green  canopy  and  background.  It  is  always  to  be  known  as  the 
“  Children’s  Tree,”  and  a  sign  will  bear  its  name  with  this  legend, 
“They  who  plant  trees  love  others  beside  themselves.” 

Interesting  the  Schools* — The  new  arrangement  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Room  with  an  independent  entrance  and  the  means  of 
closing  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Library  without  confining  it, 
has  made  possible  a  new  effort  with  the  neighboring  schools 
which  promises  fresh  possibilities.  A  special  exhibit  of  books 
and  pictures  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  was  arranged  for  the 
eighth  grade  of  public  school  No.  157,  and  visits  to  the  Library 
were  assigned  to  five  divisions  of  this  grade  as  regular  school 
work,  each  class  coming  with  its  teachers  and  holding  an  edu¬ 
cational  session  in  the  Children’s  Room.  These  visits  made  so 
little  disturbance  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Library  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  them.  Groups  from  other  near-by  schools  then  fell  in 
line,  and  so  much  interest  was  aroused  that  we  saw  a  new  line 
of  development  opening  before  us.  Visits  were  also  received 
from  several  neighboring  kindergartens  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  resources  of  the  Playground  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the 
Children’s  Room  itself. 

The  friendliness  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  we  prize  as 
a  valuable  asset.  A  pleasing  incident  was  the  result  of  a  teacher’s 
telling  a  class  of  boys  that  it  was  not  honorable  to  leave  fines 
unpaid  at  the  Library.  Directly  thereafter  a  group  of  eight  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Children’s  Room  with  a  fund  of  seventy  cents  to 
wipe  off  obligations  of  long  standing  ranging  from  one  cent  to 
eighteen  cents,  and  so  with  the  courage  of  concerted  action  un¬ 
comfortable  burdens  of  both  conscience  and  debt  were  at  once 
cleared  away. 

Represented  at  Leipsic* — As  library  work  among  children  is 
new  in  Germany,  the  American  contribution  to  the  Leipsic  ex¬ 
hibition  made  children’s  librarianship  prominent.  Since  our 
Library  was  among  the  first  to  attempt  a  separate  department 
for  children,  we  were  asked  to  send  material  on  our  own  account. 
Accordingly,  six  illustrative  charts  were  designed  and  executed 
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in  the  Room  which  gained  much  attractiveness  by  the  facile  and 
pleasing  talent  for  freehand  lettering  which  Miss  Towsley  de¬ 
voted  to  their  preparation. 

New  photographs  were  taken  of  the  Room  in  its  present  ar¬ 
rangement  to  keep  the  illustrations  abreast  with  the  latest  phase. 

Varied  Responsibilities* — In  addition  to  the  round  of  in¬ 
creasing  activities  in  addressing  school  children,  mothers’  clubs, 
and  settlement  groups,  and  lecturing  to  Library  School  classes 
here  and  elsewhere,  Miss  Cowing  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Section  on  Library  Work  with  Chil¬ 
dren  for  the  1914  Conference  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Washington  in  May.  Preparations  for  the  meeting 
engaged  much  time  during  the  year,  and  the  success  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  which  was  very  largely  attended  and  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest,  was  due  to  the  thoughtful  planning  joined 
with  the  competent  conduct  of  the  meeting  by  our  Children’s 
Librarian. 

Books  to  Read  and  to  Own* — The  series  of  graded  lists  first 
published  in  1911  under  the  designation  “What  shall  we  read 
now?”,  designed  for  children  of  the  first  eight  school  grades, 
was  revised  and  reprinted  in  November,  1913,  in  response  to  re¬ 
peated  inquiries  after  the  original  edition  had  gone  out  of  print. 

“  Books  for  Christmas  for  the  Children  ”  was  again  printed 
in  time  for  our  Christmas  exhibit,  and  freely  distributed  to  aid 
parents  and  others  in  the  selection  of  suitable  gifts  for  children, 
and  to  suggest  a  standard  library  of  children’s  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  schools,  and  homes. 

Story  Hour* — The  story-telling  sessions  on  Friday  evenings 
have  been  carried  on  with  sustained  interest  and  effectiveness, 
Miss  Cowing  and  Miss  Towsley  dividing  the  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  experiment  was  occasionally  tried  of  telling 
just  enough  of  the  story  of  some  book  to  awaken  the  children’s 
curiosity  to  the  point  of  reading  the  book  itself. 

The  popularity  of  these  sessions  proves  the  value  of  this 
means  of  introducing  literature  to  children.  It  urges  us  to 
greater  undertakings  in  the  way  of  club  work  and  reading  classes 
which  are  now  impossible  for  lack  of  a  suitable  meeting  room. 
Perhaps  our  idea  for  the  construction  of  a  small  assembly  room 
in  the  basement  may  one  day  be  carried  out  to  enable  our 
Library’s  usefulness  to  expand  in  this  direction. 
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Attendance. 


List  of  Stories  told  October ,  /p/j,  to  May ,  1914* 

Story. 

Founder’s  Day  —  The  story  of  Pratt  Institute,  and  The  Water  of  Life, 
from  Howard  Pyle’s  “  Wonder  Clock”  ..... 

Irish  fairy  tales:  The  Plaisham,  from  Seumas  MacManus’s  “Donegal 
Fairy  Stories.”  The  Dream  of  Owen  O’Mulready,  from  Joseph 
Jacobs’  “More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales”  . 

A  true  Indian  story  ......... 

With  his  back  to  the  wall,  from  C.  G.  D.  Roberts’  “The  Feet  of  the 
Furtive.”  The  old  man  who  made  withered  trees  to  blossom,  and 
The  two  frogs,  from  W.  E.  Griffis’  “Fairy  Tales  of  Old  Japan”  . 
The  rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  The  legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Washington  Irving  ..... 

Stories  from  “The  High  Deeds  of  Finn,”  by  T.W.  Rolleston 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John  Ruskin  .... 

Ann  Mary  —  her  two  Thanksgivings,  by  Mary  Wilkins 

Enoch  Arden,  by  Alfred  Tennyson  ...... 

The  voyage  of  the  wee  red  cap,  and  A  Legend  of  the  Christ  Child,  from 
A.  D.  Dickinson’s  “The  Children’s  Book  of  Christmas  Stories”  . 
Tommy  Trot’s  visit  to  Santa  Claus,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
The  Coming  of  the  Prince,  by  Eugene  Field  ..... 

Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens  ...... 

New  Year  in  Japan.  The  Story  of  Urashima,  from  Ozaki’s  “Japanese 
Fairy  Book”  ......... 

The  story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  . 

The  Star  Child,  by  Oscar  Wilde  ....... 

The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib,  by  S.  J.  Duncan  ..... 

The  Happy  Prince,  by  Oscar  Wilde  ...... 

King  Arthur  Stories :  The  drawing  of  the  sword,  and  How  the  Round 
Table  was  established,  from  Howard  Pyle’s  “  Story  of  King  Arthur” 
Pig  and  Pepper,  and  A  Mad  Tea  Party,  from  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  ......... 

Tabby’s  Table-cloth,  by  L.  M.  Alcott.  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  by 
H.  W.  Longfellow  ........ 

Uncle  Remus  Stories,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  .... 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,  by  Norman  Duncan  .... 

How  the  elephant  got  his  trunk,  and  How  the  camel  got  his  hump,  from 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Just  So  Stories”  ..... 

Plans  for  the  planting  of  the  Children’s  Tree  ..... 

Aladdin,  from  the  “Arabian  Nights”  ...... 

Toomai  of  the  Elephants,  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Jungle  Book” 
Down  the  rabbit  hole,  from  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Alice  in  Wonderland” 

The  Tempest,  from  A.  S.  Hoffman’s  “  Children’s  Shakespeare” 

Peter  and  Wandy,  by  J.  M.  Barrie  ...... 

Robin  Hood  Stories :  How  Robin  Hood  became  an  outlaw,  and  The 
shooting  match  at  Nottingham  Town,  from  Howard  Pyle’s  “  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood”  ...... 


50 


41 

38 


32 
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50 

61 

54 

44 

57 

59 

56 

33 

48 

5° 

5° 

46 

44 

28 


32 

37 

48 

42 

43 

38 

44 
48 
20 

43 

36 


36 


Total  attendance 
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Cataloging  Department 

Harriet  F.  Husted,  Head  Cataloger. 

Volumes  cataloged  during  the  year  .  .  5,108 
Volumes  discarded  during  the  year  .  .  4,048 

The  Great  Task  * — The  beginning  of  last  fall  found  us  irre¬ 
vocably  committed  to  the  transformation  of  our  public  catalog 
into  dictionary  form.  For  some  months  we  had  been  busy  with 
changing  and  developing  the  headings  in  our  “subject”  catalog 
to  get  greater  consistency  before  incorporating  these  cards  into 
alphabetic  sequence  with  the  others.  The  autumn  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  before  the  actual  consolidation  began,  and  thereafter  the 
work  has  been  pressed  diligently  forward  with  such  progress  as 
the  regular  duties  of  the  department  permitted.  This  progress 
was  necessarily  slow.  Innumerable  questions  arose  and  conflict¬ 
ing  principles  were  revealed  as  old  cards  emerged  into  the  light 
of  new  requirements,  and,  as  it  is  Miss  Husted’s  intention  that 
the  new  catalog  shall  not  only  be  a  different  one  but  an  alto¬ 
gether  better  one,  such  inconsistencies  demanded  immediate  ad¬ 
justment.  Moreover,  only  occasional  extra  assistance  was  avail¬ 
able,  and  Miss  Gooch’s  protracted  illness  during  the  spring 
term  threw  the  entire  burden  of  the  practical  instruction  of  the 
class  upon  Miss  Husted,  so  that  anything  approaching  rapidity 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Yet  a  valiant  stroke  of  work  was 
done,  and  from  A  to  C  we  already  have  a  “  dictionary  catalog.” 

Type  vs*  Script* —  Another  radical  step  was  the  adoption  of 
the  ruling  to  admit  no  more  handwritten  cards  into  our  catalog, 
requiring  that  new  cards  should  be  typewritten  or  printed.  This 
meant  the  purchase  of  new  typewriters  for  the  Library  and  the 
School,  after  much  comparing  of  machines  and  experimenting 
with  “card  adjustments,”  the  requiring  that  Library  School 
students  shall  enter  with  an  understanding  of  typewriting,  and 
the  qualifying  of  our  entire  catalog  staff  to  type  cards  with  the 
same  facility  as  they  had  acquired  by  long  experience  in  manu¬ 
script  work. 

The  adoption  of  a  change  so  emphatic  made  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  ideas  in  certain  cases,  but  the  cheerful  and  ready  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  new  requirements,  the  earnest  application  to 
new  manipulations  which  might  have  seemed  a  hardship, 


revealed  a  spirit  of  fidelity  which  greatly  reassured  and  encour¬ 
aged  us  in  the  pursuit  of  the  best  ends  for  the  Library. 


Order  Department 

Edith  M.  Pomeroy,  Head  of  the  Department. 


Additions  by  purchase 

• 

.  4,184 

Additions  by  gift 

• 

526 

Additions  by  binding  periodicals 

• 

.  400 

Total  additions  —  bound  volumes 

•  5> 1 10 

Total  diminutions 

• 

4,048 

Net  increase 

• 

1,062 

The  Order  of  the  Day* — In  a  library  like  ours  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  departments  need  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  forbid  a  con¬ 
siderable  interlocking  of  duties  at  times  among  the  members  of 
the  various  departments  in  order  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
pressure.  At  the  “  rush  hour  ”  in  the  Children’s  Room,  it  has 
been  possible  always  to  call  in  a  member  of  the  catalog  force  to 
relieve  the  crowding  at  the  desk.  Similarly  the  claims  of  the 
Order  Department  have  been  set  aside  again  and  again  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  cataloging  work  when  accumulations  there  looked 
threatening.  In  fact,  the  process  of  ordering  the  past  year  has 
been  considerate  of  the  progress  of  cataloging  under  the  stress 
of  the  new  reforms. 

The  work  of  the  Order  Department  begins  with  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  survey  of  literary  reviews,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
Librarian’s  approval  checks  in  them,  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  staff  at  the  weekly  Book  Committee  meetings  of  which 
Miss  Pomeroy  is  Chairman.  Thereafter  follow  the  recognized 
duties  which  give  name  to  the  department,  with  the  privilege  of 
extending  their  offices  by  courtesy  to  ease  the  progress  of  the 
books  to  the  shelves. 

Increasing  and  Decreasing* — The  unending  acquisition  of 
new  books  must  tend  to  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  a  private  or 
strictly  reference  collection,  but  in  a  library  engaged  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  active  campaigning,  truck-loads  of  maimed  and  in¬ 
valided  books  are  continually  brought  to  the  “ hospital”  whence 
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many  are  never  restored  to  service.  Also,  a  library  that  aims  to 
be  wholly  alive  is  averse  to  any  material  that  is  wholly  dead,  so 
the  cutting-off  process  goes  on.  Last  year  unusual  vigor  was 
applied  to  getting  rid  of  dead  wood,  and  the  services  of  the 
Book  Committee  were  of  great  value  in  going  over  the  Libra¬ 
rian’s  rejections  to  determine  whether  by  chance  a  spark  of  life 
could  be  detected  in  any  case  that  might  be  fanned  into  a  flicker 
of  usefulness  for  any  department. 

Against  the  increase  of  the  Library’s  resources  by  acquiring 
new  books  during  the  past  year  should  be  set  the  decrease  by 
the  very  unusual  amount  of  discarding.  The  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Library’s  growth  is  small,  but  the  inference  as  to  the 
Library’s  soundness  may  be  generous. 


Bou?id  Boohs  in  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library ,  June  jo,  1914. 


Classes. 

Main  Collection. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Total. 

Fiction . 

--  1 3>722 

G5I3 

1,5  1  1 

229 

1  25 

1 7,  IOO 

Literature . . 

8,484 

1,022 

676 

207 

92 

10,481 

Social  Science . 

9  ,672 

269 

96 

41 

24 

10,102 

Useful  Arts . . 

8*347 

82 

53 

6 

4 

8,492 

Biography . 

7,237 

600 

337 

100 

8 

8,2§2 

History  . 

5,3  +  1 

293 

*93 

61 

J5 

5>9°3 

Fine  Arts . 

4>396 

373 

234 

34 

6 

5>°43 

Travel . 

4,6l9 

27 1 

79 

39 

1 2 

5,020 

Science . 

4>336 

1 19 

47 

8 

2 

4,512 

Religion . _ . 

3 , 9 1  5 

118 

36 

z9 

1 

4,099 

General . 

U975 

254 

163 

66 

9 

2,467 

Philosophy . 

i,99° 

95 

61 

16 

1 

2,163 

Language  . 

887 

81 

1 26 

24 

24 

1,142 

Government  Documents. 

5,622 

_  . 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

5,622 

Periodicals . 

..  14,695 

601 

397 

130 

3 1 

15.854 

95>238 

5.691 

4,°°9 

990 

354 

106,282 

The  Staff 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  continuance  of  our  Library  person¬ 
nel  from  one  year  to  the  next  without  a  single  withdrawal  or  a 
single  addition  is  unprecedented.  We  are  very  happy  to  state 
that  the  Staff  who  began  with  us  the  year  covered  by  this  Report 
have  entered  with  us  into  1914-1915  an  unbroken  company. 

Instead,  then,  of  the  customary  introductions  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  acknowledgments  of  services  brought  to  a  close  that 
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usually  belong  to  the  end  of  every  Report,  we  might  indulge 
in  the  expression  of  a  selfish  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  personal  or  professional  advantage  not  to  be  ever¬ 
present  to  disturb  the  happy  relations  of  a  harmonious  library 
staff.  But,  of  course,  we  desire  advancement  and  promotion  for 
every  one,  and  if  we  cannot  ourselves  grant  the  desired  oppor¬ 
tunities,  we  should  rejoice  to  have  favorable  invitations  seek  out 
our  members  for  greater  usefulness  elsewhere. 

Miss  Annie  Mackenzie,  Head  of  the  Circulating  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  completing  this  year  a  quarter  century  of  continuous 
service,  availed  herself  of  the  Trustees’  provision  in  recognition 
of  the  event,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  Library  April  15,  for  a 
six  months’  tour  in  foreign  parts.  In  her  absence,  Miss 
Wheelock  has  carried  the  responsibilities  of  the  department 
with  complete  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Vail,  of  the  Library  School  Class  of  1913,  was 
able  to  render  the  Library  so  much  service  throughout  the 
year,  especially  in  aid  of  the  cataloging  changes,  that  her  part 
with  us,  though  of  a  temporary  nature,  deserves  appreciative 
mention. 


In  writing  this  my  fifth  yearly  Report  I  have  felt,  as  always, 
how  far  I  fail  to  interpret  the  full  meaning  of  a  year’s  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  A  vast  amount  of 
service  of  utmost  value  must  be  slighted  by  a  general  mention 
or  by  no  mention  at  all  in  a  report  attempting  a  review  of  the 
year’s  more  conspicuous  aspects.  But  those  who  perform  the 
unheralded  services  equally  with  those  who  have  greater  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  records  have  been  in  mind  as  this  Report  was 
written.  Together  they  deserve  from  me  this  published  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  gratitude  that  I  feel  day  by  day  for  their 
support  and  help,  and  for  that  example  of  loyalty  to  the  work 
and  its  traditions  which  teaches  me  what  it  means  to  be  a  librarian. 

I  thank  the  Trustees  for  their  continuing  faith  in  the  work, 
and  unfailing  encouragement  of  the  workers,  whence  the  Library 
derives  its  first  great  incentive  to  persevere  as  it  has  begun. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  Librarian. 
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PRATT  INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

j* 


Faculty 

EDWARD  FRANCIS  STEVENS,  B.A.,  Director.  (Pratt  Institute  School 
of  Library  Science,  1903.) 

Lecturer  on  Bookbuying,  Library  printing,  and  Library  administration. 


JOSEPHINE  ADAMS  RATHBONE,  Vice-Director.  (B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1893.) 

School  executive,  Instructor  in  Reference  work,  Classification,  and  Conductor  of 
English  and  foreign  fiction  seminar,  and  Survey  of  the  library  field. 


HARRIET  B.  GOOCH.  (Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science,  1898.) 

Instructor  in  Cataloging  and  Indexing,  Maps,  and  U.  S.  documents,  Library 
economy,  Bibliography,  and  Technical  German. 


ELEANOR  BERRY  WOODRUFF.  (Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library 
Science,  1892.) 

Instructor  in  Technical  French  and  Elementary  Italian. 


JUSTINE  E.  DAY. 

Secretary  and  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 


To  the  Trustees : 

I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Vice- 
Director  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  covering  the  In¬ 
stitute  year  1913-1914,  being  the  third  year  of  the  School 
since  its  original  relations  with  the  Library  have  been  re¬ 
established. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  Director. 


Report  of  the 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Tibrary  Science 

1 9I3~I 4 

To  the  Director: 

he  report  of  the  school  published  a  year  ago  contained 
a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  school.  It  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  preface  the  report  this  year 
with  an  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Graduates’  Association  which  has  been  from  the  first  a  most 
important  adjunct  to  the  school.  It  has  bound  the  alumni  to 
the  school,  and  by  its  co-operation  has  helped  to  impress  each 
succeeding  class  with  Pratt  sentiment  and  traditions  in  a  way 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible  in  a  one  year  course. 

The  Graduates’  Association  was  formed  in  1897  with  an 
original  membership  of  32.  There  are  now  350  members  of 
the  Association.  Considering  that  only  287  graduates  out  of 
509  are  actively  in  library  work,  it  speaks  well  for  the  hold  the 
school  has  upon  its  students  that  63  of  them  have  continued 
their  membership  in  the  Association  after  ceasing  to  be  librarians. 

There  are  over  125  of  our  graduates  in  and  about  Greater 
New  York,  and  to  that  fortunate  circumstance  we  owe  it  that 
the  relations  between  our  alumni  and  student  body  are  so  close. 
Three  times  a  year  they  are  brought  into  social  contact, —  at 
the  reception  given  by  the  Association  to  the  incoming  class 
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each  fall  in  the  class-rooms,  at  the  luncheon  given  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  January,  and  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner  arranged  by  the  school  at  Commencement.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  also  arrange  a  gathering  of  alumni  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
September,  at  which  graduates  who  are  too  far  away  to  attend 
the  local  functions  meet  and  renew  their  Pratt  associations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  January  meeting: 

President ,  Miss  Anna  C.  Tyler,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Vice-President ,  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Hopper,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Secretary ,  Miss  Fannie  A.  Sheldon,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Treasurer ,  Miss  Caroline  Chapin,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

The  school  has  from  time  to  time  collected  statistics  of  the 
positions  and  salaries  held  by  the  graduates.  A  questionnaire 
for  this  purpose  was  sent  out  in  November,  1913,  to  284  grad¬ 
uates,  from  whom  26 9  responses  were  received.  Of  these,  261 
are  holding  salaried  positions  and  are  earning  an  annual  total  of 
$282,340  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  school  has  cost 
from  its  foundation,  including  tuition  and  appropriations.  The 
average  salary  is  $1081,  an  increase  of  $142  since  1910  when 
similar  information  was  obtained.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  13 1  salaries  over  $1000  were  reported  as  against  only  84 
in  1910.  A  detailed  report  on  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
was  published  by  the  Vice-Director  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Library  Journal. 

The  opening  of  the  Women’s  Club  House  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  class  of  1914,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  it  as 
an  asset  of  increasing  value  in  the  student  life.  In  common  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  Institute,  the  library  students  think 
that  their  own  room,  furnished  by  the  library  alumni,  is  the 
most  attractive  one  in  the  house. 

The  library  school  prepared  an  exhibit  which  formed  part  of 
the  exhibition  sent  by  the  American  Library  Association  to  the 
International  Book  Exhibition  at  Leipsic.  Some  of  the  charts 
prepared  by  the  class  of  1913  for  the  Institute  exhibition  were 
made  over,  and  others  illustrating  the  growth,  development,  and 
present  work  of  the  school  were  prepared.  Mr.  Hendry,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  American  Library  Association  exhibit  at 
Leipsic  during  June  and  July,  reports  that  our  material  was  well 
placed  and  excited  much  interest.  In  the  accounts  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  that  appeared  in  several  of  the  German  periodicals,  special 
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mention  was  made  of  our  presentation  of  the  progress  of  a  book 
through  the  library  and  of  good  and  bad  cataloging. 

Lectures  supplemental  to  the  class-room  instruction  were 
given  as  usual,  and  in  each  case  the  students  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  the  lecturers  socially  afterwards.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  staff  lecturers, —  Miss  Plummer,  Mr.W.  R.  Eastman, 
Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  and  Miss  Annie 
Carroll  Moore,  whose  courses  of  lectures  have  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  curriculum  for  several  years  —  the  following  lec¬ 
turers  have  addressed  the  school : 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill.  History  and  organization  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library . 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Editor  of  “  Public  Libraries.”  Library  situation  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Work  of  the  Washington 
County  Free  Library. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Putnam.  7 'he  Congressional  Library. 

Mrs.  Frances  Rathbone  Coe.  Advertising  the  work  of  the  library. 

Miss  Mary  Casamajor,  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Work  of  Branch  Libraries . 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis.  Some  lost  arts  of  librarianship. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Western  Reserve  Library  School.  Library  commissions. 
Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  State  Librarian.  Work  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls’  High  School.  Opportunity  of  the  High  School  librarian. 
Mr.  William  H.  Brett,  Cleveland.  Work  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  Yale  University  Library.  Administrative  problems  of  the 
college  library. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Tyler,  New  York  Public  Library.  Story-telling  and  picture  bul¬ 
letins. 


The  field  work  during  the  past  year  included  the  spring  va¬ 
cation  trip,  when  libraries  were  visited  at  Princeton,  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  and  Scran¬ 
ton.  This  circuit  afforded  a  wide  variety  of  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  as  it  did  two  university  libraries,  the  state  libraries  and 
library  commissions  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  one  large 
city  system,  two  school  libraries,  a  library  school,  and  five  town 
libraries,  large  and  small.  Weekly  trips  were  made  as  usual 
during  the  third  term  to  libraries,  book  stores,  and  publishing 
houses. 

The  Vice-Director  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the 
abounding  hospitality  that  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  these 
trips,  and  to  the  unfailing  kindness  and  patience  of  our  recep¬ 
tion  which  made  each  visit  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  real  benefit. 

The  school  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  Miss  Gooch’s  ser¬ 
vices  owing  to  her  illness  during  the  third  term.  We  were  so 
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fortunate,  however,  as  to  secure  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gardner  of  Newport, 
formerly  Miss  Mildred  A.  Collar  of  the  school  faculty,  for  the 
courses  in  indexing  and  government  documents.  The  cataloging 
department  of  the  library  also  missed  Miss  Gooch’s  assistance 
in  the  revision  of  the  students’  practical  work,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  the  head  cataloger  for  the  way  in  which 
this  heavy  burden  was  carried. 

The  Normal  course  was  offered  to  meet  a  need  that  had  been 
felt  for  some  time  in  the  profession, —  that  for  trained  librarians 
who  should  also  be  trained  teachers.  It  was  recognized  from  the 
first  that  the  difficulty  would  be  in  finding  enough  library  school 
graduates  wishing  such  training  to  make  up  a  class.  Library 
school  students  seldom  intend  to  teach,  though  teaching  is  often 
thrust  upon  librarians  when  it  is  too  late  to  prepare  adequately 
for  it.  The  Normal  course  obtained  a  succes  d' estime  from  libra¬ 
rians,  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  increase  greatly  the  ap¬ 
propriation  in  order  to  carry  on  the  course  successfully,  there 
were  not  enough  applicants  for  next  year’s  class  to  warrant  an 
increased  expenditure  in  view  of  other  demands  upon  the  bud¬ 
get.  The  course  has  therefore  been  withdrawn.  The  Vice- 
Director  wishes  to  testify  to  the  constructive  intelligence  with 
which  Miss  Hopkins  worked  out  the  difficult  problems  of  this 
pioneer  work,  and  her  regret  that  circumstances  rendered  in¬ 
advisable  its  further  continuance.  Miss  Hopkins  has  consented 
to  give  the  school  the  excellent  course  of  lectures  on  civic  in¬ 
stitutions  that  the  last  two  classes  have  enjoyed. 

The  following  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  school: 

Class  of  1914. 

Martha  Albers,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Helen  G.  Alleman,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 

Ella  B.  Cook,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Florence  L.  Crosier,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frederick  L.  Davis,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Madalene  F.  Dow,  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

Maude  W.  Fowler,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Virginia  N.  Gillham,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Eleanor  Gleason,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Kate  A.  Goodrich,  Douglas,  Arizona. 

Eleanor  Gray,  Walpole,  Massachusetts. 

Sarah  Greer,  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia. 

Alice  A.  Guller,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Agnes  Hansen,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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Flor-Etta  Kimball,  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Rosamond  McIntosh,  Highland  Mills,  New  York. 
Catherine  E.  Pennington,  Raspeburg,  Maryland. 
Maud  M.  Pugsley,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Amelia  H.  Robie,  Bath,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  M.  Sawyer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Florence  M.  Scott,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
Nathalie  Smith,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Loraine  A.  Sullivan,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Kenneth  C.  Walker,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
Cecile  A.  Watson,  Selma,  Alabama. 

Edith  I.  Wright,  Springfield,  Vermont. 

Normal  Certificate ,  1914* 

Lorette  Jenks,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


About  70  new  positions  have  been  filled  by  the  graduates  of 
the  school  during  the  past  year.  This  number  does  not  include 
many  promotions  and  changes  that  were  disclosed  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  but  those  that  took  place  earlier  than  July,  1913.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  graduates  could  but  realize  that  we  could 
serve  them  the  better  the  more  completely  we  are  informed 
concerning  their  positions  and  prospects. 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  as  I  have  often  done  before  that  to 
be  at  Pratt  Institute  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  working 
under  conditions  that  are  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of 
all  one’s  creative  faculties.  For  the  many  factors  that  combine 
to  make  this  opportunity  I  am  as  ever  grateful,  and  especially 
for  the  confidence  and  help  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Vice-Director. 
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